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By Dick Dorrance and Joseph Liss 
Office of War Information 


Although When Radio Writes for 





War was written expresst to guide 
writers of commercial script, it has 
; , 
many other values. As a guide for the 
production of scripts related to the war 
effort il pror | pfu to a 
group, wh the be educational 
professional amateur It will even 
serve those teachers who want to pre 
sent classroom adi broadcasts But 


more than this it serves to show the 
4 





radio liste what standards are used 
jor moral lers and wa? programs. 
It will help listeners to evaluate what 
they hear and t tl faith 
(wy eded) in th b | 1e b 
their Go ment 1 1 Ed 





During recent months the Ofhce of 
War Information has received at 
creasing number. o inquiries r 
radio writers, seeking advice and co 
operation or the most ethective methods 


ot presenting war intormatiotr 





Radio Bureau to these writers, and is 











being issued at their request in the be 
lief that thes¢ dat s Ly 
be of assista € America id1o 1 
1 
reneral 
Here 1 rese¢ ed a dige of the 
booklet few dk dd te for 
radio writers so t the Ly € 
the responsibility it is tl s te 
our Nation a iut t pict e ol 1€ 
ravest peril free ‘ e ever faced 
The first job of s to under 
tand that Va to st he 
il ed ICC tel i vitl are 
with intelligence, with respect Ry 
tine inno € ent sensationalis 
ce ercials that ipitalize « the ex 
1) 
gencies I war, name-calling, Over-co! 
fidence these are practices that ca 
} 1 ¢ Je the heading of war 








When Radio Writes for War 


Those Who Are Against Us 

Consider, first, the enemy. 

His existence is our major problem. 
He is ruthless, calculating, intelligent, 
in his own warped way. He is as de- 
termined to conquer us as we should 
be to overthrow him. 

Don’t minimize the enemy's ability, 
his weapons, his staying power in this 
hght 

Don't make the enemy an object of 





humor Beware of ridiculing him in 
ways that may lead the public to under- 


estimate his strength, to become con 


placent, to slacken the intensity of its 
effort 
Calling the enemy by derogatory 
es-—‘yellow rats” or “dirty Huns” 
is an ineffectual way of fighting 
Actions, not epithets, win wars 
Those Who Are With Us 
The American public, by and large, 
still fails to understand the fullness of 
the term “‘l nited Nations.” It does 


] 
! 


ism that 
springs from a common plight FF 


stead, the aim of the United Natio 


not mean a simple Iraterna 


; ; 
oalition is a sound and sensible work 
ing agreement upon which we can rest 


ful post-war 


hopes tor a success 





United Nations are more that 
st “the allies.” They are not merely 


lection of political entities, ar 





ments geared oppor 
nistically in a military enterprise of 
neck-saving proportions 
When you deal with them in scripts 
don't take the superior viewpoint that 
the Yanks are coming and now thx 


world’s worries are over Remember 


e still has far, far to go before 
it hat of the British, Russians 
Chinese, and other United Nations 
They have thrown resources and man 
power and sacrifices into the fight that 


oversshadow our own preliminary ef 


Don't take the attitude that all the 
rest of the world is following America 
Don't talk about America as the future 
of world cult 


statements about Americans being the 
“best fighters’ in the world. 
Mechanically Speaking .. . 

Our suggestions are presented for an 
important reason. When listeners are 
confused by muddy presentation of 
factual information on war issues, 
policy, Operations, or progress—no 
matter how well-intentioned the write1 
of a program may have been—it re- 
tards our progress to victory. Inac- 
curacies, over-emphasis, poor taste, 
racial prejudices, super-confidence, ill- 
chosen words are all dangerous to a 
well-informed public. 

Let's get down to cases 

The Sins of Over-Statement 

Superlatives are handy catch-phrases, 
cherished by some writers as a quick 
way to emphasize a point. It leads to 
unhealthy competition at a time when 
our objective should be cooperatio: 
For example: 

‘The only way to win the war is 
to buy War Bonds.” 

“The best way to win the war i 
to turn out food for freedom.” 

“We will lose the war if we con 
tinue our high accident rate.” 

These matters are important na 
turally—but none of them is_ the 

thing that contributes to the jot 
winning the war 


Brass Buttons and Bands 
Wars aren t 


fought so that people can wear pretty 


War is not pretty 


t 
uniforms People don’t join the 
irmed forces or the merchant marine 
“to see the world = Womet dor unl 
forms and go into war factories so they 
an do hard, useful work The fight 


ing man’s Job 1s to destroy the ener 
to fight for “our way of life. 
Horror Stuff 
War once aval! 1S not pretty 
There’s no point rubbing it in, or bat 


ing in blood baths, or having seamet 


fried in oil. Not only is it detrimental 


to manpower procurement Dut the 
folk at home car picture ill toc 


vividly the horrors that 





ver) 
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“Radio in the War and After” 
Theme of the Fourteenth Institute 


Broadcasting during wartime and in 

e days of peace to follow will be the 

lerlying theme of the Fourteenth In 
stitute tor Education by Radio at 
Columbus, Ohio, April 30 to May 3 


On Friday, April 30, there will be 
pre-conference session on “Interna- 
nal Radio as a Means to Understand- 
* The advance program calls for 
general sessions devoted to “Radio's 
Wartime Strategy,” “Problems of War 
time Operation,” “Problems of News 
Broadcasting,’ “Radio Interpreting a 
* “Radio and Manpower” and 

and the Post-War World.” 

-ral daily work-study sessions and 
necial section meetings have also been 


planned 


According to the advance progran 
ols, colleges, universities and other 
stitutions actively involved in radio 
jucation work, as well as the radio 
justry, will be represented in the dis 


ssions 
Two special AER meetings will be 
ld in conjunction with the Institute 


Sendex. May 


Ne 


AER Sponsors Wartime 
Symposium at Columbus Institute 


Radio will join with her 


tne Columt 


missioner Studebaker invited presidents 
of teacher organizations in all major 
arts to appoint consultants for the pre- 
paration of a joint manual. These 
appointees, working under the super- 
vision of Fred C. Bair, supt., Bronx- 
ville N. Y., schools and William D. 
Boutwell, are preparing a joint guide 
he application of energies of the 

the war aims of the Victory 


ESB Project at Ohio State 
Terminated March 31 


After more than five years activity, 
the Evaluation of School Broadcasts 
project, directed by Dr. I. Keith Tyler, 
was terminated on March 31, 1943. 
All of the statf members, with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Tyler and the Associate 
Director, Dr. Norman Woelfel, have 
gone to positions in the armed services, 
in the radio industry, in education and 
with the government Dr. Woelfel re- 

ained with the project to complete the 
work of writing. and editing the final 
manuscripts 


All future communications regarding 
project and its publications should 

ve addressed to Dr I. Keith Tyler at 
the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Radio Holds a Convention 
That Radio can jump over War 


t 
Ss Ol transportation was demon- 
] onth when the American 
School Administrators, 


incel its annual meet- 


took to the air waves 
iS1S Tl it the AASA 
| essage was self 
the techniques 

was solved in 
ate February by 
rising head ot 
Association's 
ind ittended 
representa 
marized 

ented 

ition’s sus 

T specially 

nd out 


.¢ the AASA wished 


t re 


Wednesday, March 17—CBS, 1:30 p. m 
EWT—CBS School of the Air of the 
Americas. ‘‘New Horizons” series, ‘‘Report 

om the Pacific.’’ Participants: Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, f ig ace; Col. Hans 
Ct I n, rmy Air Forces; Roy 
Ct explorer 

Thursday, March 18—Blue Network, 8 :3( 

m. EW ‘America’s Town Meeting of 
\ Topic “What Schools Should 


Wartime” discussed by Supt 


2} 


4 


Alexander J. Stoddard, Philadelphia ; Mark 
Van Doren, Columbia University; British 
Representative. 

Thursday, March 18—NBC, 11:15 p. m. 
EWT--NBC Inter-American University of 
the Air. ‘‘Music of the New World” series, 
Supt. John E. Wade, presiding. 


Friday, March 19--NBC, 10:30 p. m. 
EWT—*Price Control and the Schools.” 
Homer W. Anderson, AASA president, 
presiding; and Prentiss M. Brown, OPA 
Administrator. 


Sunday, March 21—-NBC, 2 p. m. EWT 

“The University of Chicago Round 
Table.”” Topic: ‘‘Education for Freedom.” 
Participants: Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of The University of Chicago, Richard 
McKeon, Ralph Tyler, Lt. Comm. Alvin 
Eurich. 

Sunday, March 21—NBC, 4:30 p. m. 
EWT—NBC Inter-American University of 
the Air. ‘‘Lands of the Free” series. 
Dramatization: ‘‘A Woman’s World” by 
Orson Welles. 


Sunday, March 21—-NBC, 11:30 p. m. 
EWT—‘‘Unlimited Horizons” series. Pro- 
gram: “The High School Laboratory of the 
War.” 


Monday, March 22--MBS, 9:15 p. m. 
EWT-—-‘‘Door Key Children” discussed by 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the NEA. 

Tuesday, March 23--Blue Network, 2:30 
p. m. EWT—'Victory Hour” series. Pro- 
gram: “The Victory Corps in Action.” 

Wednesday, March 24—NBC, 12:30 p. m. 
EWT-—‘‘National Farm and Home Hour” 
series. Program: ‘Victory Farm Volun- 
teers.”’ 

Thursday, March 25—CBS, 10:30 p. m. 
EWT.-‘Manpower and the Schools,” dis- 
cussed by War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt. 

Saturday, March 27—CBS, 1 p. m. EWT 

“Country Journal” series. Program: 
“School Bus and the Rural School.” 

Saturday, March 27—CBS, 11:30 p. m. 
EWT--‘‘People’s Platform” series. Topic: 
“What Kind of High School Education for 
Leadership in the Postwar World?” Par- 
ticipants: Supt. Will French, Long Beach, 
Calif.; Principal Francis L. Bacon, Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, III. 

Sunday, March 28—NBC, 3:30 p. m. 
EWT—"This Is the Army Hour” series. 
Topic: ‘““‘What the War Department Needs 


from the Secondary Schools.” 


The implications of the program out- 
lined above have far more significance 
than the problems covered in the vari 
OUS broadcasts For example, the Asso- 
ciation for Education by Radio, utiliz- 
ing this plan as a basis, can look for- 

rd to holding its own national con- 

ntion—a convention having no na- 
ial center but using radio as its in- 
‘rating agent With network sta- 
ms in a hundred cities, it would not 
dificult to envisage a convention in 
se hundred cities where local attend- 

(not involving travel) would be 

ouraged and attendance from near- 
radio education centers would be 
ouraged on a delegate basis only. 


An outline of the convention could 
prepared and sent out to the local 
nning committee in each city, and 
ommittee would then arrange for 
kers and discussion panels to make 
complete program. Radio would 


¢ 


to each local meeting a national 


(Continued on page 8) 











Getting Started in Classroom Radio of 





re 

d R di os 

and Recordings 7. 

By Charlotte Rominger ter from Hawai that had been cut by Session Three oP 
Compnen Cans (Call) Cheesenten the censors Its “windows” were an A fourth grade teacher gave het * 





Schools noying to the reader, yet all the brief talk on “Radio in the Fourth ; 














“pupils readily accepted the idea of Grade” with a discussion of the use oe" 

The radio department of the Comp government censorship in wartime A of the “San Pedro and Palos Verdes” $ 3 
ton City Elementary Schools (10 boy” showed columns marked out in recording form the Romance of the Kes : 
schools) grew out of a summer school magazine story about Canadian soldi’ — Ranchos, a series produced by a local a: 
course in the “Educational Use and rs and said he couldn't understand — insurance company Slides and a e- 
Appreciation of Radio and Record this because his dad had said that the recording on “Transportation in Early ot 
ings.’ The writer of this article knew press was Ire¢ A “girl” presented California” set the stage for the record Be 
little about the possibilities of radio in magazine pictures ol airplanes and ing =% 
the classroom wien the counme Meon ships with white squares blanking out Final Workshop Meeting Pi 
but, because the instructor presented CEMain Parts The } cs ‘ ne 
, eae thee as es if e he last workshop session was de is 
ways of adapting this modern device All these student experiences sisicssilh eaiiiaieier Gan acai, sami aaa RB 
eeds i1 accordance with the served to stimulate a discussion of cen pel ot planned i. ee ae ped oR 

al practices of the day, sorship and led to the teacher's ques radio. Possible content of such a unit ® 






ime al enthusiast The tic S “Apart trom war news. Cat a 


and Board ol Educa 1 vspar 


was discussed Suggestions for broad ‘iS 
newspaper print anything it wishes 




























"° 

' ~seic : casting the subject matter and making 4 } 
mpton elementary CGIStric t ms hat ouarat -e have > th: ) . 

i PERSE hl on ae ie G ™ iT = aid “ia = ‘ A | as 7 oul other use of the unit rather than build Bi Pe 

oe ree | , ee I press shall remain Ire¢ 4\ large pos ing crystal sets or writing scripts made OT “ti 

neve di . Ir eer ter containing a clear-cut copy of the the discussion invaluable Emphasis 2% 

Ol using radio Gramatizations First Amendment to the Constitutior a 
ol Micieaiiad chance ty 4a 4. cee age on : was placed on the consumer aspect of » 

1 Cal even ! a appre Was on the Dulletir yoard and the radio is well is On the production of ae: 
ciation of democratic institutions 1n teacher asked the class to read it programs ind much attention was oS 
children’s hearts. Soon the Board put woud. fi Brief discussion of the anti- Given to, the understannine of mio: ac Ai 

Lxaad : ' ES a 1 g ) an g ; ‘es 
chased a transcription player and began slavery situation during the first half 1 technological development in our 2 
to build a library of recordings that of the last century brought out the society and its value 1s in important y % 
would meet the needs of the upper id ef conanrekin. bu erecaure os Yi bk 

nt Pi ae PT ws ¢ os I . \ safe ire ; 1 rr. means of comn unicatiol One major - 

Pare ait , and vocabulary lesson on untamiliat point stressed was the need for start > 

B | | i oe teas words and phrases further prepared the h tl 1." | ‘ (4: 

ecause the teachers had had littl “2. # o I units with the pupils Own listening 
or no experience with radio or record class” for the listening habits rather than with abstractions on ; 


ings, It was necessary to teach ther “Freedom of the Press,” the drama “How Radio Works” or “The Ameri- 

















































how to use the new equipment effe tl ory of Elijah Lovejoy. stirred the can System of Broadcasting.” 
tively. Compton City was to have its emotions of the audience. No further In both workshop sessions teachers 
Ow! Teachers Institute before the discussion could be undertaken ther participated in the discussions on how i B 
opening of school, as that seemed t but teachers agreed that in classroor o evaluate recordings, the necessity for é * 
be the best time f struction work a follow-up lesson would have re-hearing the recordings, and the in 1% 
The su er session instructor was it pclae second reading of the portance of a follow-up lesson after q 
ited to conduct four sessions: Two I Amendment and would have led t ach prograt Suggested follow-uy 
ture presentations and twe workshoy consideration of the influence control ictivities included class dicussions, 
the press today and the responsi written summaries, research stimulated 
The First Session bilit f Americans for keeping the by the program, art expression, and 
. nress fre¢ original scrint writing and productior 
The first ses pened th a talk One important conclusion was that fol be 
dio and r¢ lings school work The Second Meeting ow-up activity should not be a test 
one tribut to the reading pri a at on the factual content of the prograt ; 
ram, their S¢ MW tea nit yy low | O The afternoon meeting it cluded su ae hould b< lesj ed te ; pl isize ¢ 
roups ettectively ind their value it me tions tor evaluating recordings ind ‘ai, ew concepts and to encourage ie 
deve pit lesirable attitudes toward. the exp ‘ ratio! ol several tri ptions tical thinking 5 
ind lerstand ( le cratic idaptable to hit rade 
for ot over ent \ l teache larl ‘lededi Smit} All of these experiences were the hx “a 
. Pilgri ning. Within two weeks of th “45 
il opening of school, the demand for the ‘| 
comprised the “class.” and the subject ste National Park.” Three met equipment was so great that the Board : 
| Education authorized the purchass . 








By Kenneth G. Bartlett 
Washington . Station WINX and 


Lawrence Heller: 

“Sylvia Mildrod’s popular “Victory 
Begins at Home” program heard daily 
WINX, featured food during the 
past month In the light of food 









Ove! 


















































3 rationing she discussed the land Army 
Ph ind Victor Garden campaigns and, 
SH *o issisted by guest-experts from the De- 
DS a partment of Agriculture, she told the 
a housewives of Washington what to ex 
, +o pe t trom the rationing system and how 
re ‘a tc make the best of the materials avail 
per ible 
oe A “An announcers library is being 
Pte built up at WINX which includes 
2 ey! timely books on current events. The 
$e latest addition to the impressive collec 
ty bee? tion is “Guadalcanal Diary,” while 
ote among the most popular books are 
CREAN those of John Gunther. Recent changes 
Wie & in the announcing staff find Hugh 
y Fadl Guidi, formerly of Richmond, Virginia, 
Seb head announcer, while Howard Stan- 
/ 4 ley, formerly of WMEX, has beer 
ai switched to promotion work. 
<P a ‘By popular demand a second hour 
Ng of the symphor y has been added to the 
at ; | program schedule of WINX. The 
An evening hour has long been one of the 
>t ey! favorite capital programs. Most of the 
i etters requesting the morning sym 
; . y stanza were from housewives and 
4 efense workers in the area their sug 
t e for the time of the new hour 
4 11 7) a 1 il d this has beet 
i pted 
+¥. 
of The soldiers stationed at eart 
e h impuses are considering throw1 \ 
oe benefit for Jerry Strong who has the 
eee early 1 nit “Wake Up vitl 
he WINX” program from six t ea 
ke morni A sample Saturd 
3 ] 1 ea y the studio at 9 
fw Ca the Natior Press Clut 
‘ ( eK where a_ benefit vas be 
ie | ed f the Fort Mead oys 
- ? , | ( If there it 5 ‘ 
tg 4) 
; ( \ K On lis ¢ eC € it 
3 Stage Doo Cantes where 
4 aa la ht fre ine 
t es a eneral eete At 
n°? ‘ erged lea 4-4 
meh ‘ i 6 i | 
. | t t i t t 4 
, ? \ S ( WwW Kcs 
° s s the iy right it 
a2 B “Martha Day who produces the “My 
Bas aoe Is— prograt “Sages 
, t the b. “My Proble 
| ‘ | t é S S , t A 
Fi , , it il wi | t 
Y: Ly | 2) \ R 
" goolimata 
St I 
S S} 


“We Take You Now TJo"”— 


the Secretary of Labor and she has 
written and edited the reports which 
eminate from the office of the Secre- 
tary of Labor One of her sons is an 
officer in the navy, one is an officer 
1 the army medical corps Her son- 
in-law is in the administrative branch 
of the army. Miss Day feels that this 
program 1s her contribution to the war 
effort and she has advised countless 
numbers of youngsters as well as ma- 
ture men and women since its incep- 
tion some months ago Since there 1s 
not time for her to air all the letters 
she receives, she carries On an exten- 
sive correspondence with people whose 
problems are never heard on the air- 


lanes ‘in Day is slight and blonde 


ind very much in earnest. Her associ- 
tes, watching the unflagging interest 
which each program arouses in_ her, 
have been heard to murmur ‘It’s a 
reat Day’.” 


St. Louis . . . Station KMOX and 


Rosamond Wilfley: 


‘The KMOX Victory Quiz’ (week- 
ly half-hour, 10:05-10:30 a. m., Satur- 
days), a current events quiz program 
for St. Louis high-school students, will 
wind up in the month of April with 
the semi-finals and _ final competition 


Representative teams of three students 





‘ from two of the Greater St. Louis 
h schools participate on each of 
these broadcasts, spurred on by their 
cheering sections in the studio audi- 
ence Designed to stimulate high 
ool students’ interest in the 

s, the questions on this program 

e based on the war news, including 


t 1 strategy, outstanding 
veapons, and Art and Navy vernacu 
| the aur 


| 
bh 
{ 


The series has been on 
January 9, and has resulted in 
egular current event quizzes 
the school assemblies and classrooms 
I participants are also chosen by 
quizzes for their kt owledge ot 
rent events comprise the weapons 
Y these battles The cheering 
sect S ave added a great deal to the 


led by 
have 


‘Victory Quiz’ broadcasts, 


C heer leaders, 


for, 
they 
spirit to the pri 


ent Siast 
1 
SC hool 


Ss witl thelr cheers and 


is been the 


“This prograt 


primary 
est of our Educational Department, 
I've been pretty busy with the pro 
tion work involved and writing the 
estions Elizabeth Campbell, our 
Ed tional Director, has been away 
leave of absence, hence your new 

= 


Syracuse Station WFBL and 
George Perkins: 


T 


The nor roll of service men tro 
e statt of WEBL now totals 17: 9 in 
rmv. 4 ip the air corps. 3 in the 

s 1 with the irines 


The engineering department gave six 


three 
staff 


of these, three were announcers, 
musicians, two salesmen, one 
vocalist, one accountant and one clerk. 
Their ratings are as varied as their 
former assignments—from buck private 
to Lieutenant Colonel. Four of them 
are serving overseas. Thusfar, WFBL 
has been able to find capable replace- 
ments. 

“Although originally designed to 
translate news of the day into the 
idiom and vocabulary of the intermedi- 
ate pupils of only the Syracuse public 
schools, “Headlines for Juniors’ broad- 
cast twice weekly over WFBL, Syra- 
cuse, has quickly gained a much wider 
audience 

“Thirty-three district schools have 
already advised WFBL that the broad- 
casts by Principal Horace Roberts of 
Seymour School, have become a regu- 
lar class work feature. Twice weekly, 
at 9:05 a. m., Mondays and Thursdays, 
Mr. Roberts selects two or three of the 
leading news items of the day and 
these he discusses in language and 
idiom of children of the 4th, 5th, and 
6th grades. In city schools a review 
and discussion period follows the 
broadcast. 

“Let's Make Believe Again’ is now 
in its tenth year on WFEBL. Classical 
and original fairy tales are brought to 
life each Saturday morning at 10:30 


The Children’s Theatre of Syracuse 
directs this series with a cast chosen 
from the 200 children enrolled in the 


Theatre's weekly classes 
“Each week, five broadcasts origin- 
ating in the Radio Workshop at Syra- 
cuse University are broadcast by 
W FBI 
‘The University Views the News’, com- 
ments by faculty men on recent news 
developments, Mondays and _ Fridays, 
6:40-6:45 p. m. 


‘Dr. Herman C. Beyle’ -a report on 
sampling of Syracuse opinion on na- 
tional and international questions, 


6:15-6:30 p. m. 

‘Campus Visitor,” an interview with a 
prominent figure chosen from those who 
visit Syracuse University, Tuesdays, 
4:45-5:00 p. m. 

‘Keepers of the Faith,’ a student round- 


Thursday, 


table discussion of world problems, Fri- 
days, 4:45-5:00 p. m.” 
Austin . . . The University of Texas: 


“A. L. Chapman, Director of Bureau 
of Research in Education by Radio, 
University of Texas, is now teaching 
nathematics to the Naval Cadets in 
the Naval Flight Preparatory School at 
the University of Texas. He says he 
is doing research in the field of Educa- 
tion by Radio at nights and weekends. 
He is chairman of the Radio and 
Speakers Committee of the University 
of Texas . J. H. Lumpkin, former 
Director of Broadcasting at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, is now Special Ser- 
vices Officer at Ellington Field, Texas 
Before his apnointment as Public Ser- 
vices Officer, he was a teacher of radio 


it Ellington Field, Texas. . Elithe 




















Hamilton Beal is now acting Director 
of Broadcasting at the University of 
Texas. Mrs. Beal was Script Editor 
prior to being appointed acting Di- 
rector of Broadcasting. The director 
of the University Radio House Sym- 
phony and chorus is Homer Ulrich, 
former member of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He is also a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Texas School of Fine Arts. . . . The 
Radio House personnel, particularly the 
members of the Radio House Work- 
shop Orchestra and Chorus, change so 
rapidly that it has been suggested that 
the members wear their names attached 


to the lapels of their coats Most 
of the University of Texas broadcasts 
deal with the home-front. Some of 


} - 
the programs now Deing broadcast are: 


‘University Music Time,” Station 
WOAIT, 10:30, Monday evenings; ‘Radio 
Workshop,’ Wednesday, 4:45, and the 
‘Grab Bag’ program, Station KTBC 
Monday, 5:15 p. m.; ‘The Daily Texan 
of the Air,’ Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, 10:15 p. m.: AAUW program, 
Station KTBC, Thursday, 2:15: Texas 
School of the Air, ‘Reading Is Adven- 
ture,” Texas Quality Network, 1:15 
p. m.; and ‘Music Time’ over the same 
station at 1:15 on Fridays.” 


Syracuse . . . The Association of 
Women Radio Directors of the 
NAB and Ruth Chilton: 


“The Association of Women Radio 
Directors, of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, is coming along nicely 
Our District Chairman appointments 
have been competing with Uncle Sam's 
Waacs and Waves, with a Spar here 
and there, but at this writing, it looks 
as if we might say, “All present and 
accounted for in the very near future 
An Association of Women Radio D1 
rectors has long been the dream of 
many women radio veterans Last May, 
at the NAB convention in Cleveland. 
Ohio, Dorothy Lewis, Co-ordinator of 
Listener's Activities, started the ball 
rolling The radio ‘gals’ around the 
country have responded beautifully 

“We have all felt that there Is a 
place for women in broadcasting 
Women understand women, and our 
mutual problems It has been estab- 
lished that 85 per cent of the buying 
in this country is done by women, so 
why shouldn't women broadcast FOR 
women We should be equipped to 


present information — for commercial 
and sustaining features from the 
woman's angle The purpose of the 


Association of Women Radio Directors 
of the NAB is to exchange ideas and 
information for the furtherance of the 


American Way of Radio 








“We're planning an_ Association 
bulletin, and we're urging all the 
Women Directors to send along inter- 
esting news items There have he en 
some very successful District meetings 
and loads of interesting angles have 
yeen uncovered We realize the re 
sponsibility that rests on the shoulders 


in organization during war-time 





Our progress is slow but sure. 
building a firm foundation, and as the 
years roll on, we hope that the National 


broadcasting industry may be proud of 
petticoat associates.” 


Ellsworth Dent Appointed 
General Manager of S.V.E. 


Dent. formerly RCA 
Educational Director, has been appoint- 
ed General Manager of the Society for 


begin his new duties in April. 


Dent has been edu- 
cational director of the Victor Division 
In this work, his responsibili- 
ties involved the planning of audio- 
visual products for use in schools, and 


He is author of The Audio- 


Visual Handbook, which is widely used 


fight, is radio dependent. 
radio as an engineering feat, as an in- 
formatory agency, and as a directive of 
consumer intelligence is a new knowl- 
edge we can no longer treat in the light 
of entertainment, amusement, or “take- 


Dr. VIERLING KERSEY 


Superintendent, Los Angeles City 








AER War Service Roll 


With this issue The Journal intro- 
duces The AER War Service Roll. 
Elmer Sulzer of the University of Ken- 
tucky has consented to act as secre- 
tary of the roll and will report all 
military service records as they are sent 
to him. If you are in the armed forces 
or are handling positions closely related 
to war service, send your name with 
pertinent details to him at Lexington, 
Kentucky. If you know of anyone else 
in the AER whose name should be on 
the roll, send his name along with per 
tinent details. These should include 
rank, type of service and home town 
When the war is over a complete wat 
story will be prepared and will include 
the complete contributions of AER 
members to the war effort in and out 
of the military forces 





Lt. James D. Finn, Signal Branch, 
Headquarters Fourth Service Command, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Capt. Jack Harris, Executive Officer, 
Radio Branch, Bureau of Public Relations, 
War Department, Pentagon Bldg., Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Major Harold W. Kent, War Department 
Liaison, U. S. Office of Education, Penta- 
son Bldg., Arlington, Va. 

Lt. (j. g-) Hazel Kenyon Markel, Public 
Relations Office, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lt. Col. Edward M. Kirby, Chief, Radio 
Branch, Bureau of Public Relations, War 
Dept., Pentagon Bldg., Arlington, Va. 

Lt. Richard J. Purcell, Public Relations 
Officer, AAF Advanced Flying School, 
Altus, Oklahoma. 

Thomas Rishworth, PFC, AAF Public 
Relations Office, Atlantic City, N. J. 

William Sener, PFC, AAF Public Rela- 
tions Office, Atlantic City, N. 

Philip H. Cohen, Radio Bureau, Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C. 

Harold B. McCarty, Senior Program 
Techician, Overseas Branch, Office of War 
Information. 


Lt. John C. Crabbe, U. S. Navy, Cornell 
University. 








To Attend Summer Radio Workshop in Chicago. Seven respresentative 


countries have registered for tl 


sive Radio Workshop by the Radio Council of the Chicago Public Schools j 
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be represented by the Hon. Federico 
(left), Consul-General for Peru, formerly of Chicag 
stationed in New Orleans 
Colegio Alfonso Ugarte in Lima 


Dr. Don Alberto Rivera Y. de Pierola 
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‘Fun for Vacation’ Broadcasts 


By Maxine deLappe 


In the spring of 1941, Stanislaus 
County Schools began their “Fun for 
Vacation” broadcasts over radio station 
KTRB, Modesto, California This 
series of programs was designed to sug- 
gest for boys and girls in the county 
schools interesting things to do during 
the coming vacation 


At a meeting of the staff and the 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Mrs. Margaret L. Annear, discussion 
brought out the fact that schools do 
not give enough conscious guidance to 
vacation periods. The three months 
of leisure Between the spring school 
term and the reopening of schools in 
September provide, surely, a golden op 
portunity for “learning through liv- 

With adequate stimulation and 
guidance by teachers, children may 
» understand that what we call 
ng’ is really a process which is 
ntinuous, never-ending and “on- 
roing.” With interest stimulated dur 
ng the few days before schools close 
the summer, children may be in- 
spired to be on the lookout for new 
veries and ideas which, when they 
to their classrooms in the fall, 
vitalize their school work 


Those first broadcasts in 1941 were 
ot finished products, by any means 
However, interested members of the 

nunity did contribute their time 

d knowledge most willingly The 

ms were informal discussions 

representative from the County 
ntendent’s office acting as leader 


our it 


or tems were covered at 

broadcast The offerings of such 

ganizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
yvuts, 4-H Clubs, Red Cross, an 
schools of the various chu 

One program was de 

facilities of the County 

what it offered for vaca 

Other topics discussed 

photography, 
nts, PCY. health. 


sn 


t 


> bh 
eecn 
Loy 


cni 


ents and others were invited. At these 
open-house programs, the boys and 
girls themselves told what they had 
done during the summer. Several 
schools sent to the County Office stu- 
dents’ compositions offering suggestions 
as to what they would like best in an- 
other series of broadcasts. The County 
Librarian and the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools presented children who 
had used library cards during the sum- 
mer with library certificates. It was 
found that many new library cards had 
been issued 


In the spring of 1942, the second 
series of vacation broadcasts was begun. 
This time, after the first broadcast, the 
county school children themselves sent 
in names for the program. The one 
selected was “Work and Play for the 
U.S.A.” The exigencies of war had 
changed the point of emphasis of the 
broadcasts. Leisure activities still need- 
ed guidance but how to contribute to 
the war effort came to the fore on each 
program. An attempt was made to 
include children on as many of the 
fourteen broadcasts as was possible. 


In this series, not more than two 
topics were included in any one pro- 
gram Each school was advised of the 
time to listen in. Since the time was 
one o'clock every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, the broadcast became a part of 
the daily school program These 
broadcasts included the following: In- 
troduction, consisting of an explana- 
tion of the series and a request for a 
name; Science and nature study in 
which navigation by stars, photography, 
and actual classroom experiences in na- 

study activities were described: 
gardens; Library reading; 
consisting of a play 

out by three high school stu- 
show how various activities 

ne could contribute to the war 
4-H Club work, in which the 
4-H program was explained by 
a girl member: Hobbies, es 

raft work which the schools 
ynsored as well as new sugges 
tor the summer Boy Scout and 
Scout work Health, contributed 
sounty Health Ofthcer and two 
ublic Health Nurses: a general 
ch recreational activi 
ncements and 

lay care progran 

ncluding both 

opportunities to 

Red Cross activi 

Work with plants 


girls could share their summer experi- 
ences. 


Last fall, four broadcasts were given 
by county school children under the 
guidance of a member of the County 
Superintendent's staff. They presented 
not only what they had done during 
the summer but also their plans for 
the future. The first of this series was 
on Victory Gardens. Seven boys and 
girls from the Keyes Grammar School, 
a three-room school, came with their 
teacher to tell about their Victory Gar- 
den Club. The dialogue was worked 
out by the group, presented before the 
upper grade class and criticized by them 
before it was ready for presentation. 


The second broadcast was given by 
seven students of the upper-grade 
room of the Gratton Grammar School, 
a two-room school. They told what 
they had done during the summer to 
help with the farm work and how they 
contributed to the war effort 


The seventh grade at the Valley 
Home School prepared the third pro- 
gram. They had used a real micro- 
phone in preparing their plays so that 
their classmates had a preview of what 
they had to say. This pre-experience 
helped them with their diction, speak- 
ing voices and the content of the pro- 
gram. One play centered around the 
local branch library, the help received 
from the librarian in the summer time 
and a well-organized war stamp sale 
program handled by one of the girls 
The second play described a club meet- 
ing to discuss their unit “Our Vacation 
Activities.” In closing, one of the boys 
explained the purpose and _ achieve: 
ments of the Citizenship Club in the 
Sth and 8th grade room 


The final broadcast was devoted to 
Junior Red Cross activities. Children 
from three county schools participated: 
Ransom, a four-room school: Belpassi, 
a three-room school: and Denair, a six- 
room. school The emphasis was on 
what had been done before and what 

] 


Cou d be done effectively now that our 
tr 


country is actively at war. One school 
nted their pi in dialogue form 
dramatic episode 
g various kinds of 
presented a short 
song All three 
effective, well-pre- 
terest to other children 


vacation broadcasts 

ire prepared, yunty school children 
j suggestions based on 
ive questions asked at the beginning 
his fall's series of broadcasts 


ire to send 


ns on vaca 
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Chicago Radio Council 


Time on the air today is too crowded 
to continue broadcasting anything that 
does not have a specific reason for 
b ing broadcast To take station-time 
in the middle of the afternoon for a 
program that does not immediately and 
pertinently affect the war effort or 
training for the war effort is selfish and 
ill-advised when the station is being 
crowded for time by bondselling pro 
grams, recruiting programs, nurses 
training programs and all the others 

After discussing the matter with the 
Superintendent and Assistant Superin- 
tendents of Schools and in program 
planning committees here in Chicago, 
‘ 


he semester's schedule of broadcasting 


j 


was developed 
I irst OT seven new series ( 13 to 16 
broadcasts) of programs is “Numbers 
it Work for seventh and eighth 
rades The objective of which is to 


show students reasons tor mastering the 


fundamentals of arithmetic in the ele 


A similar promotional program, in 
the field of foreign languages, is 
Languages in Action.” The purpose 
of the program is to acquaint students 
with their own and other languages by 
presenting simple phrases and daily- 
ised words to ther in that language 


In the field of aviation three series 


Droadcasts were planned In cooper- 
ation with airlines, government agencies 
ind other interested organizations 
“World of Wings” is the general over- 
ill title of tl e three series The series 
of programs for the tourth. fifth and 
sixth grades 1s sub-titled “New W orlds 
for Old.” The proevrar gives the 

1 studies background necessary for 
lerst 1; 


ling Oot maps, the growtl 





ins i 1 CO municatior 
1 the sequent shrinking of the 
AT, A sugh that owtl 
I t econd seri tT pre ims If the 
W if Wi yy oup 1s the science 
f fl t Or r en entar grades 
Contact the series title The 
t " Lint ts listene Ss 
with the si nle fundamentals and de 
ents whl ive ifted the world 
tt it teet 
I thi World of Wings” series 
cast Destination Unlimited 
elementa 8 ides nas this 
Nyective Te acquaint st its in the 
pne entar\ rades wit the facts 
of a itic history 


Wings” series « programs contain a 
] Te ne ot pict res al j other i 
t | _ ) it J by t urlines i 
f her H Ibook als tains lesk 
i f e Northern Hi 
sae vlobal ject ee i. 
e re int of excerpt ’ k 
\ 1 Maps the A Age’ | 
D Ge re T. R Spe ‘ 





Bredcasts for Schools... 


tures, museum visits, showings of mo- 
tion pictures and other supplementary 
meetings have been arranged in con- 
nection with the “World on Wings” 
programs. Teacher Handbooks contain 
tickets which will admit to these meet- 
ings two students from each listening 
classroom. 

Programs based on the OWI pamph- 
let, “The Thousand Million” was pre- 
pared. The program is planned not as 
an end in itself but only as a starting 
point for discussion of the countries 
mentioned in it . . . the United Na- 
tions where one thousand million 
friends of the United States live, work 
and fight. 

The objectives of this program are 
summed up in a few words: “None of 
us can know what news the next broad- 
cast may bring us. All we as teachers 
and students of the world situation can 
hope to do is to be informed; to know 
the history of our allies so that we can 
better understand them in the present; 
to evaluate today’s news in the light 
of our understanding gained from the 
past; and on the basis of our knoweldge 
of yesterday and today, making a last- 
ing peace for tomorrow.” 

Two literature programs prepared in 
cooperation with the Board of Educa- 
tion Library are on the schedule. The 
series “Let's Tell a Story” has two 
major objectives: to motivate reading 
with a purpose and to improve the 
student's reading habits. Programs, in- 
stead ot being about a single book, will 
be concerned with several books under 
a general subject heading, such as 
“Books About Africa: “Books About 
Radio: “Books About the Armed 
Forces % 

The second literature program 1s a 
quiz, the first “kid-quiz” program on 
the air in Chicago The “Battle of 
Books” presents teams from two ele- 

entary schools each week 

A news program, “That's News to 
Me.” written for children, and a series 
of stories for kindergarten and primary 
grades. “We Visit Storyland,” com- 


plete t 


e schedule of ten in-school pro- 
grams a week, written and produced 
by the Radio Council 

Four programs are produced for the 
high school audiences of Chicago Be- 
of scheduling difficulties within 
he individual high school, these broad- 
asts are necessarily done for out-of- 


LIISE 


chool listening In cooperation witl 
the Bureau of Occupational Research 
I 
in Review.” This program brings to 
the high school student pertinent facts 
about obs 

“Prep Sports,” carried by Station 
WAAF, has entirely changed its em- 
phasis. Health, proper hygiene habits 
mando trainir 
become part of the broadcasts as 


A 1 1) 
as news about the basket-ball 


physical fitness, 











games and track meets of the high 
schools. This program is produced in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Physi- 
cal Education. 

Two public relations programs for 
high schools have become important 
ways of getting information about war 
activities to the high school student. A 
student may not listen to the speaker 
sent out by the Treasury Department, 
but he will listen to a group of his own 
age doing a short dramatic skit on the 
needs of salvaging waste material, buy 
ing bonds, conserving fuel and gaso- 
line, or even making cakes for the 
USO. He'll be sure to listen if this 
important material is sandwiched be- 
tween variety acts done by fellow stu 
dents, as they are each week on 
WMAQ (NBC) during the “High 
School Studio Party.” 


A quiz program for high school stu- 
dents, “Young America Answers” re- 
leased by WBBM (CBS) not only re 
views the current events of the past 
week in question and answer form, but 
presents timely messages of interest to 
high school students. Recruiting no- 
tices for nurses, the Navy, the auxiliary 
services, the Victory Home campaign, 
the salvage drive . . . all these have 
found a place. 

The Radio Council has attempted to 
meet the present situation with an in- 
tegrated radio schedule: a_ schedule 
which will do everything we know 
radio can do in the classroom but even 
more than that, one which 
real part in the lives of both 
and high school students of 


will play a 
lementary 


e 
Chicago 


Getting Started in Classroom 
Radio and Recordings... 
(Continued from page 3) 

ing and then further help to improve 
their use of materials. To this latter 
end, a report 1S requested tor each 
recording sent from the Compton li- 
brary; and teachers are cooperating by 


promptly evaluating the program used 

A person planning to initiate a pro- 
gram of radio listening in his school by 
means of institute sessions or workshop 
should be imbued with a great desir« 


to do the job well and see it throug! 
and with an enthusiasm based upon a 
real understanding of the fundamental 
values of such a prograt The ses 
sions themselves must. be is arefully 
planned and as accurately timed as 
real radio program, and should look 
toward participation by the teacher 
themselves The fiel J is vast, the ex 
plorers few, and the potentialities ar 
only now being glimpsed. Any experi 
menter may feel that he is making 
real contribution to the solution of the 
greatest probler ot the educator 
“How Cal I teacl sO eff. t vely that 
hildre will devel vit] hemsel 
the concepts of porns 
toward their fellows that k 
them hapr ey ‘ of 
de ‘ whi t 
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AER Reuiews.. 


Report of Activities—1942-43. — 
Station WBOE, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


One of the most comprehensive re- 
views of current activities in school 
broadcasting to across this 
writer's desk in a long time is the First 
Semester Report of Activities—1942- 
1943 published by station WBOE of 
the Cleveland Public Schools. 


come 


The “Station for Education in Cleve- 
land” under the direction of William 
Levenson can well be proud of the 
work it is doing. On the air a full 
eight hours a day, the programs pre- 
sented by the school station range from 
illustrated stories for the kindergarten 
to dramatizations planned for high 
schools, as well as special programs 
developed for teachers, parents, and 
the general public. 


The bulk of the mimeographed, 69 
page booklet is given over to program 
listings for specific dates, of value 
chiefly as a source of ideas for other 
program directors interested in the edu- 
cational field. Sample “lesson leaflets,” 
specimen copies of program and techni- 
cal operation logs, and a section on 
“the organization of a school public 
relations program” will be most help- 
ful 

Any school system planning on oper- 
its own station or planning on 

nning a series of programs over local 
stations will find the book a valuable 
source of ideas. This reviewer is sure 
of that: He’s already started “‘crib- 
bing.”"—G. J 


ating 


t 


American Universities and Colleges 
That Have Held Broadcast License, 
by Carroll Atkinson (Meador Pub 


lishing Company, 1941 127 pages; 


This volume furnishes many inter- 
esting facts about college and univer 
broadcasting in the United States 
t this reviewer has the feeling that 
he author attacked a subject that could 


t be idequately covered in 127 pages 
Educators who have carefully studied 
oom utilization of radio will ur 
btedly take issue with one impres 
the author gives in his chapter o1 
struction via Radio; namely, that pre 
idcast and follow-up activities and 
ise of supplementary aids in con- 
nection with classroom broadcasts are 
perfluous. It would be hard to find 
ne who has w rked close t the 
t ble wl will subscribe 

The t ¢ i see te be 
t the br id subject the 

ps t ve this vo t 
Se et illustrate one detect 
ew s I h editori 





alizing that is not supported by ade- 
quate data. 


But for the beginner in the field of 
education by radio this volume will 
serve as a handy, though sketchy, sum- 
mary of some of the important aspects 
of radio’s development and use in in- 
situations of higher education. And 
the brave soul who is entertaining plans 
to secure school radio facilities must 
keep in mind that the data in this book 
was collected before the present war 
emergency, and that recent technical 
progress has substantially altered the 
picture of college and university broad- 
casting as far as the future is con- 


cerned.—J. G. H. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting, School Broadcast Conference, 
General Sessions, edited by George 
Jennings. (School Broadcast Confer- 
ence, 228 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1943. Mimeographed. 
178 pp. $1.00.) 


The Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the School Broadcast Con- 
ference is a mimeographed publication 
divided into eight main sections as fol- 
lows: How We Use Radio, The Value 
of the Radio Workshop, Radio and 
National Defense, Radio Writing, Com- 
munity Organizations—Adult Educa- 
tion, Problems of FM _ Broadcasting, 
Classroom Aids Committee, and An- 
nual Utilization Awards. Under each 
section topic is a verbatim report of the 
talks and discussions conducted in the 
general sessions of the conference. 

The Proceedings should be a must 
publication for anyone engaged in edu- 
cational radio. The section on “How 
We Use Radio” conducted under the 
chairmanship of Dr. James Rowland 
Angell of the National Broadcasting 
Company offers the classroom teacher 
very valuable practical ideas in the 


use of radio both as a listening, 
supplementary aid and as a_ pupil 
participation device utilizing such 
techniques as the classroom pseudo 


broadcast Directors of radio work- 
shops. will find helpful, for a 
constant reference, the materials pre- 
sented under the section on the value 
of the radio workshop. In the field 
of radio writing, the talks and com- 
ents by Mr. Leslie Edgley offer valu- 
able advice to teachers and students 
entering into this important field. The 
above are examples of the material pre- 
sented in the Proceedings by such radio 
eaders as Lieutenant Colonel Edward 
M. Kirby, Dr. W. W. Charters, Mr 
Lyman Bryson, Mr. William Levenson, 
and others whose comments deserve the 
caretul consideration of teachers and 
radio education 


ther noe 


OtNer®rs er! gaged It 
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The Proceedings will be of particular 
value to those who were unable to at- 
tend this annual meeting of the School 


Broadcast Conference. It is true that 
much of the inspiration of any con- 
ference arises from the renewing of 
personal friendships and acquaintance- 
ships which, naturally, cannot be a part 
of any report. With this acknowledged 
lack, it is believed that the report as 
edited by Mr. Jennings will enable 
those unable to attend the conference 
to obtain the inspiration and guidance 
to heighten their radio work through 
the coming year.—C.M.M. 


‘Fun for Vacation’... 
(Continued from page 6) 


2. What subjects did you enjoy most 
in the radio series last spring? 


3. Are there other subjects which 
you would like to have included in 
the program? 


_ 4. What did you like best about the 
fall broadcasts? 

5. Did it help you to hear what 
other boys and girls in the country had 
done during the summer? 


As these programs are continued, it 
is desirable that the children themselves 
Participate to a greater degree. If it 
should prove impossible to bring them 
to the local broadcasting studio, tran- 
scriptions will be made and used. The 
transcriptions made this fall were re- 
turned to the school to help in correct- 
ing and improving the children's 
speech. As travel becomes more re- 
stricted. future informational broadcasts 
which have been well prepared and 
which have a definite follow-up plan 
will be given. It is the consensus in 
Stanislaus County, that effective radio 
broadcasts will vitalize classroom work, 
maintain civilian morale, and stimulate 
the participation of youth in the war 


effort. 


Radio Holds a Convention... 
(Continued from page 2) 


figure or a panel Of experts (or other 
appropriate elements) and by either a 
closed circuit or by open 
broadcasts tie the local meetings into 
a national picture, thus achieving a 
feeling of national unity 


network 


Since there are some difficulties in 
the existence of four time zones in this 
country, it may be necessary to make 
adjustments in the radio time so that 
the national radio programs can be tied 
into the local meetings in all time zones 
To that end the AER will likely call 
1 nal AER Conference on the 
War in late September or early Octo- 
be? Plans will be presented to the 


membership a little later in the Spring 











When Radio Writes for War... 
(Continued from page 1) 


than 2,000 years that horror is inept 
dramaturgy. When it comes as close 
to home at it does in war, it’s unnec- 
essarily harmful. Here, for example, 
is something that both Aristotle and 
the women of America would shudder 
at: 

“Every man was an expert at 
gouging, strangling, bone crushing, 
knifing, bayoneting, and otherwise 
putting the enemy out of action.” 
In short, stick close to the standards 

of good taste. Remember that exces- 
sive horror can have a serious psycho- 
logical effect upon people. That's why 
the Axis permitted horror stories and 
pictures to help soften up every coun- 
try its troops have invaded. 


We Supreme Americans: 
Over-zealous patriotic programs have 
not yet reached the point of closing 
with “Heil America”’—but sometimes 
the effect is almost the same. Uncon- 
scious jingoism can well build up into 
a serious problem, threatening any in- 
telligent consideration of the post-war 
world. 

Take the word “yellow.” Its use 
connotes a “white supremacy.” But 
remember that the Chinese, Mongo- 
lians, and other Asiatic nationalities— 
besides the Japanese—have yellow 
skins. 

A native of China is a Chinese, not 
a Chinaman. And all Chinese don’t 
say ““velly good” or talk like traditional 
laundrymen or Fu Manchu. 

A native of the British Isles is a 
Britisher or the archaic Briton—not a 
“limey.” A Britisher may be a Welsh- 
man, an Irishman, a Scotsman, or an 
Englishman. A Britisher is not exclu- 
sively an Englishman. And they don't 
like to be characterized as the “I say 
ol’ top, by Jove” type of puffwit. 

Among Negroes—as among white 
men—there are college professors, 
scientists, soldiers who fight fascism, 
doctors, war production workers, 
human beings. When portraying a 
Negro on a radio program, avoid the 
Stepin Fechit type, the minstrel man, 
the stooge, the dumb domestic, the guy 
always being chased by ghosts. And 
Negroes have names as commonplace 
as John and Mary. Seldom are they 
colorful as “Eight-ball,”* “‘Ironhead,” 
“Blackboy,” or “Razor.” When Negro 
characters appear in a script, try to 
have them played by real Negroes— 
straight and intelligently—if Negro 
actors are available. And they are 
available in all large radio production 
centers. 

Sticks and Stones... 

What shoud we call our enemies? 
They're Germans, Japanese, Italians, 
Nazis, Hitlerites, or Fascists. To pep- 
per them with epithets like yellow Japs, 
dirty Huns, beasts, monsters, snakes— 
or to describe them as stupid, dumb, 


filthy, wooden-headed and so on—is 
not the way to win battles. Guns are 
more effective than name-calling. 


Fun as Usual 


Writers are not expected to lose 
their sense of humor when they write 
war scripts. Comedy and farce, when 
properly handled, can be a good 
vehicle for war messages. Certain situ- 
ations that were funny in peacetime, 
however, no longer seem so funny to 
listeners in view of wartime restrictions 
and sacrifices. 


Because of the rubber shortage 
and nationwide mileage rationing, 
scripts should avoid sequences where 
automobiles are used for non-essen- 
tial purposes. Don’t have the hero 
and heroine go for a ride in the 
moonlight. Don't show automobiles 
being used for long inter-city trips. 
Cut out the cross-country racing at 
70 miles an hour. 


In our judgment, it is poor taste to 
tie commercial plugs in with war mes- 
sages. Listeners lose confidence, not 
only in the message but also the pro- 
duct which tries to capitalize on the 
gravity of the war. Surveys and letters 
of protest show a strong public resent- 
ment to the practice of commercial ad- 
vertisers injecting high-power pressure 
at the expense of the war. 

There is no more horrible example 
to give you than the slogan flaunted by 
the maker of a hair-removal cream— 
“For a nation under arms, watch your 
under-arms.” 


The Right Words 


Words are important tools in the 
waging of war. Here are some rusty 
ones that can stand a little polishing. 

War effort is apologetic. Effort 
can mean nothing more than severe 
exertion or attempt. Since the word 
implies questionable endeavor and, 
at the same time, has been done to 
death, why use so weak a term? 
What's wrong with war job, war 
drive, fighting the war or just plain 
war? 

There are no defense plants. They 
are war plants. 

War is not a game. It’s not fun to 
shoot down “Jap” planes. 

Don't exterminate the enemy. 
Don’t boast that we'll kill all the 
Japanese and Germans on the face 
of the Globe. Extermination is 
Hitler's policy—not ours. 

Avoid the word conquer in refer- 
ring to successful military expeditions 
that have recovered territory from 
the Axis. The policy of the United 
Nations is not one of conquest. Our 
aim is to liberate, to restore coun- 
tries to their rightful owners. 


No Room for Rumor 


Here are some suggestions about 
rumor—a tricky subject that must ob- 
viously be handled with care. 


The first rule for radio, when dealing 
with rumor, is don’t quote an actual 
rumor on the air. 


Even if only one or two people miss 
the point, there's still the chance they 
may send the whisper running through 
ever-widening circles. Besides, don’t 
forget that some crepe-hangers are 
never happier than when they have a 
juicy rumor to play with. 


A denial rarely catches up with or 
effaces the original impression created 
by a rumor. 


This, however, should not be con- 
strued to mean that radio can’t do any- 
thing useful in this battle against mali- 
cious gossiping. The most effective 
antidote is information—straight-for- 
ward, authentic, complete information. 


People look to radio for full informa- 
tion on the operations of our armed 
forces, within the limits of military 
security. They know that, behind the 
firing line, at home, and in the war 
factories, people also look to radio for 
information. All Americans are anxi- 
ous to learn how they may best help 
their sons and brothers in uniform win 
the war. 


Unabridged copies of “When Radio 
Writes for War” can be obtained by 
writing to Joseph Liss, Domestic Radio 
Bureau, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Greetings to the 


FOURTEENTH 


Institute for Education by Radio 


APRIL 30 - MAY 3 


DESHLER-WALLICK HOTEL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


»_ ee mF 


INFORMAL BREAKFAST OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO 
SUNDAY, MAY 2, 7:30 A. M., ROOM 1212, DESHLER-WALLICK HOTEL 
DISCUSSION TOPIC: "CITY AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE AER" 


CHAIRMAN: LUKE L. ROBERTS, EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
STATIONS KOIN-KALE, PORTLAND, OREGON 


ye 


INFORMAL LUNCHEON OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO 
SUNDAY, MAY 2, 12 NOON, HALL OF MIRRORS, DESHLER-WALLICK HOTEL 
PROGRAM: SYMPOSIUM ON "CREATIVE ARTS IN THE WAR" 
CHAIRMAN: AER PRESIDENT HAROLD W. KENT 




















